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MaTTHEW V. 33, 34. 


Again ye have heard that it hath been 
ſaid by them of old time, Thou 


[halt not forſwear thy ſelf ; but ſhalt 


perform unto the Lord thine Oaths. 
But I ſay unto you, Swear not at all. 


I T has been made a queſtion, whe- 
ed WE? ther the perfective duties, inſiſt- 
LN 1 IP ed on in this Chapter, come with« 
in the firſt intention of the Moral 
Law deliver'd to the Fezws in the 
ten commandments: Or whether our bleſſed 
Lord has not enlarged the ſcope and deſign 
of thoſe precepts, with ſome additions and 
improvements exceeding the firſt intention ? 
Now this is certain, from ſeveral paſſages to 
be met with in this Chapter, that there was a 
greater latitude allowed to the Ferys in ſome 
things than is admitted under the Golpel Dif. 
penſation; particularly in rhe caſe of divorce, 
of retaliating injuries, or of returning evil for 
evil, which we Chriſtians are ſtrictly forbid- 
den. Not that theſe things were ever ap- 
A 2 | proved 


proved by God; they were a permiſſion only F 
to that people, by reaſon of the hardneſs of __ 
their hearts; leſt too great a ſtrictneſs ſhould _ 
have rendred them the more refractory, and 
ſtill more fond of the manners and cuſtoms of 
the heathens round about them, where greater 
liberties were allowed. 
On the other hand, ?tis certain that their 

Scribes and teachers of the Lat had corrupted 

the purity of it, and (wery'd from its firſt inten- 

tion. By their interpretations and traditions 

they had in ſeveral inſtances explain'd away the 
force of it; as we read Mark vii. 9. Y rejett 

the commandment of God, that ye may keep your 

own traditions. Therefore we are told at 

the 2oth cer. preceeding my text, That except 
our righteouſneſs ſhall exceed the righteouſ- *. 
nels of the Scribes and Phariſees, we ſhall | 
in no caſe enter into the kingdom of God. 

This ſaid, our bleſſed Lord goes on to aſcer- 

tain the intent and meaning of ſeveral. 
cepts, too looſely interpreted by the Caſuiſts 
of thoſe times. And among the reſt he takes 
the third commandment under conſideration; 
which, according to the literal interpretation of 
it, forbids only perjury, or the calling God to 
witneſs to a falſhood. In this ſenſe we find it 
recited by our bleſſed Lord in the text, 72 
have heard that it bath been ſaid by (or 
rather to) hem of old time, Thou ſhalt not 
forſenear thy ſelf, but ſhalt perform unto the 
Lord thine Oaths. And thus tar the Scribes, 
thoſe bad Caſuiſts, did this commandment 
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juſtice: They allowed, that perjury in no 
caſe was lawful ; that men ought not to ſwear 
by the name of God, but in truth; and that 
they were in the ſtricteſt manner obliged to 
perform, whatever engagements they had 
enter'd into by oath. But he found fault 
with them, that they allow'd the name of God 
to be calld upon in their ordinary converſa- 
tion; that they indulged men in the uſe of 
ſeveral other forms of ſwearing, ſuch as, by 
heaven, by the earth, &c. and what was worſe, 
repreſented them as not binding. 

However, amidſt theſe corruptions we do 
not find, that they ever attempted to leſſen the 
obligation of an oath, where the name of 
God was called upon; they never invented 
any Scheme, whereby a man might ſwear, 
and not perform, and yet be free from the 

uilt of perjury. Tho' in many caſes they 

d made the commandment of God of none 
effect by their traditions; yet the religion of 
an oath was preſeryed from the ill effects 
thereof, and was reckon'd to bind men in the 
ſtricteſt manner to the performance of ever 
thing confirmed thereby. What a reproac 
therefore muſt it be to us Chriſtians, of whom 
greater things are expected, who are engaged 
in a more perfect way of righteouſneſs, who 
are required to uſe the utmoſt ſimplicity, truth, 
and faithfulnefs in all our converſation, not to 
falſify our bare word upon any occaſion; ſhould 
we break through the ties of oaths, or appeal 
to the God of truth in confirmation of a 
| falſhood ? 
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falſhood? A crime! which even the Scribes, 
"thoſe ſubtle expounders of the law, could nei- 
ther excuſe or palliate. A crime! that is treated 


with abhorrence, even by heathen writers, and 
is as contrary to the light of nature, as it is to 


the law of God. 


It muſt therefore be matter of deep con- 
cern and regret, to all that have any regard 


to Chriſtianity, that there ſhould be any foot- 


ſteps of ſucha crime found among(t Chriſtians, 
that it ſhould be ſo much as thought of by 
any of us without the utmoſt deteſtation, or 
that there ſhould be any occaſion to write 
againſt it, or to diſſuade men from it. But I 
will not trouble my ſelf or you with a recital 
of that, which I cannot but look upon as our 
greateſt reproach ; nor ſay how needful it is 
(at this time eſpecially) to caution men againſt 
a crime of ſo black a nature. . I will endeavour 
rather to remove the ſcandal by expoſing the 
crime; and by railing in you a juſt ſenſe of the 
heinouſneſs thereof, ro keep you from incurring 
the guilr of it. To this end it will be needful, 


To enquire into the nature and deſign of 
Oaths in general; which will help us to diſ- 
cover more perfectly, what is Perjury, and 
whar are the particular aggravations of it. 


An Oath is a ſolemn appeal to God, as a wit- 
neſs of the truth of what we aſſert, or of our 
ſincerity in what we promiſe. To God, as a 
being of infinite knowledge, from whoſe all- 
ſeeing Eye no ſecrets are hid: To God, the 


ſearcher 
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ſearcher of the heart, who knows the very 
thoughts and intentions of it. To God, as a 
being of unalterable truth and faithfulneſs, who 
cannot be impoſed upon himſelf, and will not 
impoſe upon others; who hateth a lye and the 
author of it, much more to be called upon as 
a witneſs to a falſhood : To God, the righteous 
judge of all the world, who will avenge ini- 
quity, unfaithfulneſs and wrong, and will by 
no means ſuffer himſelf to be made a party 
thereto, with impunity. 

Nor is it only an appeal to him as a witneſs; 
but a ſolemn imprecation likewiſe to do by us 
according to the truth or falſhood of what we 
ſay. As it is expreſs'd in our uſual forms of 
ſwearing, So help me God, that is, May he 
ſhew me no more favour, than there is truth in 
what I ſwear to. It is therefore upon forfeiture 
of his mercy, which we pray him to withdraw 
from us, if we falſify or go back from what we 
ſaid or engaged to do. For this reaſon it is 
very properly called by Moſes, Numb. xxx. 2. 
a binding the Soul fvith a bond; meaning, 
that we are ond, bs: the hazard of all that 
1s valuable to us, to keep cloſe to truth in what 
we aſſert, or promiſe upon oath. | 
Buch is the nature of Oaths. And the de- 


ſign thereof, or the end for which they were 


introduced, was to eſtabliſh faith, and to pro- 
mote mutual confidence betwixt man and 
man. That in caſes of importance, where much 
depends upon the truth of what men aſſert, or 
upon the performance of what they engage, 
gras 1 | there 


[8] 
there might be the ſtrongeſt imaginable obliga- 
tion laid upon them, to keep them within the 
bounds of truth and faithfulneſs. The diſ- 
covery of truth and the preſervation of faith, 
are the ends intended to be ſerv'd thereby. 
That as we ftand in great need of each other's 
information, aſſiſtance and fidelity, for want 
whereof unſpeakable miſchiefs may befall ſo- 
ciety, and the particular members of it; This, 
as the moſt effectual means hitherto diſcover®d 
by mankind, might be made uſe of, to prevent 
falſnood and unfaithfulneſs on the one fide, 
to remove doubt and diffidence on the other, 


and to put an end to ftrife and contention on 


both ſides. As the Apoſtle obſerves, Heb. vi. 16. 
An oath for confirmation is to them an end 
of all ftrife. | 

It would be happy indeed, extreamly happy 
for mankind; if there were ſo much ſimplicity, 
ſuch 2 ſtrict regard to truth amongſt men, as 
not to need the ties of oaths to beget belief 
and confidence in one another. But ſince the 
world has had conſtant experience of a contra ry 
diſpoſition in many, and we cannot know the 
hearts of men, not fee the defigns, which lie 
concealed therein; It bas been 3 expe- 
dent (and the univerſal practice of mankind 
hasconfirm'd the expediency of it) to oblige 
men by an Oath in affairs of moment, to deal 
fincerely with one another, as in the fight of 
God, and upon pain of his fevereſt diſplea- 
fare. ff 285 31 DARN 
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91 
From what has been ſaid concerning the 
nature and deſign of Qaths, it will be eaſy to 
perceive how the guilt of Perjury may be con- 
tracted. | 


1/7, When a man aſſerts upon oath what he 


| knows to be otherwiſe; Or when he ſwears 


poſitively to a thing, of which he is ignorant; 
Or when he profeſſes himſelf ignorant of ſome- 
thing. he is well acquainred with; Or when 
he expreſſes himſelf upon oath differently from 
his real ſentiments ; In all theſe caſes, the very 
act of ſwearing is Perjury. And in every 
caſe, that which would be accounted a /Jye, 
if aſſerted or teſtified upon a man's bare word, 
that very aſſertion or teſtimony is Perjury, if 
confirmed by an oath. And as a thing mate- 
rially true becomes a He, if aſſerted by one 
that thinks otherwiſe, or knows himſelf igno- 
rant of the truth of it: So the ſelf-ſame propoſi- 
tion aſſerted upon oath, with the ſame circum- 
ſtances, becomes Perjury. In ſhort, if a man 
be examined upon oath about the ruth of any 
propoſition, or the reality of any fact, he muſt 
aſſert nothing, but what he knows and is well 
ſatisfied to be true. But if he be examined only 
about his own ſentiments, opinion, or judg- 
ment of a thing ;. then if he declares ſincerely 
his opinion, tho? he ſhould be never fo much 
miſtaken therein, yet he is free from the guilt 
of Perjury : Becauſe it is true that he 7hinks 
ſo, tho? perhaps he 7hinks not truly. 


B 24ly, In 


n 


ay, In promiſſory Oaths the guilt of Per- 
jury may be contracted theſe ways. If a man | 
promiſes or engages todo a thing, which he 
does not intend to perform; Or if he has 
ſworn with a real intention to act accordingly, 
yet afterwards neglects it; and the opportu- 
nities of performing it; Or if he takes an J 
doath to do what he knows to be unlawful or 
out of his power, he is guilty of Perũñu⁰ν. 
It has been ſuggeſted, that a man cannot 
be guilty of perjury, who ſwears to do an 
unlawful or wicked thing; becauſe an oath 
cannot oblige us to do any thing that is wic- 
ked. The reaſon is a true one; but the conſe- 
quence drawn from it, is not a good one : For 
to appeal to God, as a witneſs to any wicked 
engagement, is worſe, if poſſible, than appealing 
to him as a witneſs to a thing that is falſe. 
Ia the latter he ſets the ſacred name of God 
to a lye; in the former, to his villanous inten- 
tion. Suppoſe (for inſtance) a perſon ſwears to 
murder the innocent: If his oath be contrary 
to his intention, there is direct perjury; if he 
Mtends to do as he has ſworn, there is his villa- 
nous intention added to his wicked oath, _ 
which cannot leſſen, but muſt aggravate his 
S While I am conſidering the nature of Per- 
jury, and the ſeveral ways whereby the guilt 
thereof may be contracted; It may be proper I 
to ſay ſomething concerning the more refined 
ways of Perjury, by equivocation and _ J 
| reſer- I 


III 


referoation whereby ſome perhaps may think, 


that they evade the guilt of it. Now 'tis 
evident that, if mental reſervation were ad- 
mitted, the very intent and deſign of oaths 
would be entirely fruſtrated; there could be 
no dependance upon any engagement or tef- 
timony confirmed thereby. Becauſe when a 
man has ſworn in the ſtricteſt manner imagi- 
nable, it is uncertain, whether the reſervation 
he made in his mind at the time of ſwearing be 
not the very reverſe of what he expreſſed with 
his mouth. But it ought to be confider'd, that 
when men are put to their oath, they ſwear 
to what they ſpeak, not to what they thizk; 
not that their expreſſions ſupplied by ſome ſe- 
cret thoughts are true, but that their expreſſions 
agree with their ſecret thoughts and. zztents- 
075; that their words are intended ta be true 
repreſentatives of their thoughts, and to con- 
vey their real meaning to the hearers. And 
thus we find an oath, and the obligation of it 
explained by Moſes, Alumb. xxx. 2. If a man 
ſwear an oath to bind his Soul with a bond, be 
Hall not break his word, be ſhall do accord. 
ing to all that proceedeth aut of his mouth. 


So that his erde, and not his prigate thoughts, 


are the meaſure of his oath ; if he fails ar fal- 
lifies therein, it is Porjury, and no ſecret re- 
ſervation will evade it. 

Nor will equivocation, and playing upon 
the ambiguous ſignification of words mend 
the matter, For an oath is not taken for the 
ſake of the words, 1 which 'tis compoſed, 

| 2 but 


[ 12 ] 
but for the ſatisfaQtion of the perſon to whom 


it is made. And if we know his ws 
that impoſes it, we mult take it in that ſenſe 


and no other. For ſhould it be allowable to 


put what conſtruction we pleaſe upon the 
words of an oath, neither the impoſing, nor 
the taking it, could anſwer any good purpoſe; 


faith and confidence would both be as preca- 


rious, as if no ſuch method had been uſed. 
It cannot be doubted but we are as much, and 
even more obliged to ſimplicity and ſincerity 
in our oaths, than we are in our ordinary con- 
verſation. As therefore he that equivocates 
and ſtudies to deceive men 1a his common dif- 
courſe, is in effect a Har; conſequently he 
that does the ſame in his oath is guilty of 
Perjury. It is monſtrous to conceive, that 
deceit and fraud ſhould be allowed, where the 
moſt ſacred and folemn means are uſed to pre- 
vent it. Inſtead therefore of evading or leſſen- 
ing, it rather aggravates the guilt of perjury ; 
and (as Cicero obſerves) binds it faſt upon 
US. + 


I Fraus diftringit, non diſſolvit perjutium, Cic. Off. Lib. 3. 
Cap. de fortitudine. 'This remark of the Moralift is founded 
upon a noble inftance of Roman juſtice juſt before related. 
Annibal had ſent a priſoner to Rome to treat about an ex- 
change; but had obliged him by oath to return, in caſe he 
ſhould not ſucceed. He had not been gone far, but he re- 
turn d, as tho he had forgot ſomething. Coming afterwards 
to Rome, and failing of ſucceſs, he purpoſed not to go back; 
imagining that by his ſubtilty he had evaded the obligation of 


His oath. Upon which the Senate decreed, that he ſhould be 


bound and ſent back to Annibal to be puniſhed as he de- 
00 And 
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And a heavy guilt it is; than which, I 
know none that affects religion or civil ſocie- 
ty more; or that can be a greater reproach to 
us, either as Men, or as Chriſtians. It is a 
complicated crime, directly affronting God, 
at the ſame time that it abuſes man. It is 
calling upon that holy Being, who delights in 
truth and faithfulneſs, to be a witneſs to our 
daring falſhood ; and making him, as far as 
we are able, a party to our guilt. It is pro- 
ſtituting his ſacred name to the cet purpoſe, 
and uſing it as a more effectual cover for lying 
and deceit. Conſider it as an imprecation, that 
he would avenge it upon us, if we ſwear 
falſely ; and then, it is a bold and impudent de- 
fiance of his majeſty and juſtice ; daring him, 
as it were, to do his worlt ; and an implicit 
declaration, that we prefer the preſeat end, 
we hope to ſerve by our perjury, to his mercy 
and favour. For ſuch is the nature of an 

oath, that we call upon him to deprive us of 
his favour, if we ſwear falſely. 

There muſt be a ſtrange want of thought, 
or of the fear of God, before a man can bring 
himſelf to treat thus deſperately with his 
maker; profeſſedly to call upon him for ven- 
geance, and to pray, that he may uſe him 
without forbearance or mercy. Would it not 
be a prodigious ſhock to any of us, to hear a 
man deliberately invoking the all- powerful 
majeſty of heaven to withdraw his protection, 
to uſe his power againſt him, and ro ſhower 


down his curſes on him? This is directly 
done 


— --- ——— — 
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done by the perjured perſon: For the lan. 
guage of an Oath is this, © If I ſwear falſely, 
may God never help me; may he uſe me 
* Without compaſſion, and puniſh me with- 
& out mercy, ” One would think there was 
no man, that believes there is a God, and 
that he has any regard to the actions of men, 
could admit a thaught of being guilty of ſuch 
a deſperate piece of folly, as well as wicked- 
neſs againſt him 

But let us further conſider this fin, with 
regard to human fociety, which cannot be 
ſupported without faith and confidence be- 
tween man and man. The beſt ſecurity that 
the wiſdom of man could deviſe, in behalf 
of truth and faithfulneſs, was the religion of 
an Oath ; conceiving, that if any thing could 
engage men to ſpeak truth, to deal ſincerely, 
to be punctual and juſt to their promiſes and 
engagements; this would, through the dread 
men have of the vengeance of God, Our Au- 
ceſtors ( lays the fore-mentioned Author f) 
thought there could be no ftrouger tie to ſecure 
faith, than an Oath. As appears from the 
laws contained in the twelve tables, the ſo- 
lemmities uſed in taking it, the recourſe had 
thereto in confirming covenants made with 


— 
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+ Nullum yineulum ad aſtringendam fidem jurejurando ma- 
jores arttius eſſe voluerunt. Id indicant leges in duodecem 
tabulis, indicant ſacra, indicant fœdera, quibus etiam eum 
hoſte devincitur fides. Indieant notationes animadyerſio- 
neſque Cenforum, qui nulla de re diligentius, quam de jure- 
jurando judicabant. Cic. ib. | 2 
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an enemy, and from the ſtrictnaſs of the 
Cenſors, who were peculiarly careful in ſecing 
all engagements enter d into thereby, punctu- 
ally perfor md, and in puniſhing (the neglett 
thereof. If therefore this ſtrongeſt tic of 
faith ſhould be torn aſunder ; if men ſhould 
once begin to ſap this foundation, to leap 
over this bound, all ſecurity, truſt and de- 
pendance upon one another muſt be entirely 
deſpaired of. And upon this foot, how miſe- 
rable would be the condition of human ſocie- 
ty! Men muſt live in continual jealouſy and 
2 of each other; be continually liable, 
by the perjury and falſhood of others, to be 
deprived of their good name, their fortunes, 
and even of their lives. The ſtays of govern- 
ment, order and peace would be diſſolved; ſee- 
ing no ties would be ſtrong enough to k 
men from {edition and tumults and rebellions, 
or to ſecure their fidelity either in publick or 
in privace life. It were betrer certainly to live 
alone, or in a deſart, than amongſt men in 
whom no ttuſt or confidence is to be placed. 
It is confidence, that ſoftens life, and caſes the 
burthens of it; when we can truſt to the in- 
formation, rely upon the promites, and de- 
pend upon the fidelity of others. Should that 
be once deſtroy'd, one of the greateſt com- 
fotts of life would be loſt, and mankind 
oY of all creatures be the moſt miſera- 

e. 

One would think therefore that the prin- 
ciples of mere human prudence and regard 
co 
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to our preſent felicity in this life, without 
taking into the account the diſpleaſure of 
an offended God, ſhould make men extreamly 
cautious how they violate this ſacred bond of 
civil ſociety, how they trifle with their Oaths, 
and give others occaſion to think the more 
lightly of them. Even the very atheiſt, that 
has a true notion of his own and the publick 
intereſt, muſt think ſome ſuch tie as this, 
which ſhould oblige men more ſtrictly to 
truth and fairhfulneſs in caſes of importance, 
extreamly needful and of great advantage; 
and that the breach of it ought to be treated 
with the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation. 
But I am ſpeaking to another ſort of perſons, 
to thoſe who profeſs the belief of a God, who 
knows all our actions, and underſtands all our 
thoughts; who are engaged by their religion 
to a more than ordinary ſimplicity and fince- 
rity-in all their converſation, and among whom 
_ a crime, as this, ought never to be heard 
OT. . 

If what J have ſaid then has had any weight 
with it to convince your judgments; if it has 
raiſed in you a juſt ſenſe of the ſacred nature 
of an Oath, of the heinouſneſs of Perjury, what 
an affront it is to God, what an horrible abuſe 
of his holy name, what an unſpeakable ſcan- 
dal it is to religion, and of what ſad conſe- 
quence it muſt be to ſociety, if it ſhould be 
trifled with and grow common: I hope it 
will engage you at all times to have a due re- 
gard to your Oaths; never to ſwear, but (as 
_ the 


[ 17 ] 
the Prophet direQs) in truth, in judgment, 
and in righteouſneſs ; and whatever engage- 
ments you enter into thereby, ſtrictly ro per- 
form them, as perſons bound by the higheſt 
obligation imaginable ſo to do. 

I have choſen the rather to inſiſt more 
particularly on this ſubject zz72y ; becauſe T am 
ſenſible that many (who perhaps have not well 
conſidered the ſacred nature of an Oat h, and the 
horrible guilt of Per/ury) may be called upon 
by Oath'to give ſecurity to the Government of 
their fidelity to it. 

To them, who have already taken the oaths 
required, I have only this to fay, That *tis of 
infinite concern to them to conſider well the 
obligation they are under, to perform all true 
faith and obedience to his preſent Majeſty, 
without any ſecret reſerve in fayour of any 
other perſon whatſoever ; Not to engage in, 
nor to countenance, nor even to cancea any 
treaſons or conſpiracies, that are or ſhall be 
deſigned againſt his perſon or government. If 
the Apoſtle's command, to be ſubjełt to the 
_ Powers that be, not only for wrath, but alſo 
for conſcience ſake; if their Country's inte- 
reſt, which greatly depends upon the conti- 
nuance of the preſent Eſtabliſhment ; if the 
preſervation of their civil and religious rights, 
as Freemen, as Proteſtants, have not hither- 
to had a ſufficient influence over them, to 
keep them within the due bounds of their 
duty to his Majeſty: it is to be hoped, if they 
have any ſenſe of religion left, that they will not 
or C break 
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break through the ties of Oaths too, and in open 
defiance of the vengeance of God proſecute 
their Country's ruin. Let them conſider, That 
they have appealed to God, as a witneſs to 
the ſincerity and truth of their premiſes ; 
that they have made him a party to the en- 
gagement, and uſed his ſacred name as a 
ſanction thereto. Let them conſider, That 
the faith they have promiſed, is upon forfei- 
ture of his favour ; that they have put their 
Souls in pawn for the performance of it; that 
they have directly called upon God to with- 
draw his mercy and protection from them, if 
they fail therein. Theſe conſiderations ſure 
muſt reſtrain a man of any thought or mo- 
deſty from diſturbing a government, to which 
he is obliged in ſo ſolemn a manner, to pay all 
dutiful allegiance and ſubmiſſion. 
They therefore, who have not already taken 
theſe Oaths, but intend to take them, ſee 
aforehand what they are to undertake, and in 
what a ſolemn manner they are about to do 
it: It is to be hoped therefore, that they 
will do it ſeriouſly, and in the fear of God, 
and carry along with them a ſincere reſolution 
to perform every thing punctually, which by 
theſe oaths will be required of them. | 
Io others, who perhaps may ſcruple the 
taking theſe oaths, I beg leave to add a few 
words more. For as I zwould, that with all 
imaginable care, they ſhould avoid the dread- 
ful guilt of perjury: So I “d not, that they 
ſhould be hampered and perplexed with - 
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reaſonable ſcruples, to the prejudice of their 
well-being, and comfortable ſubſiſtence in this 
world. Some have been miſled by a falſe and 
groundleſs notion, That they are required to 
ſwear, That the Pretender was not the Son 
of the late King James, and that according 
to the ordinary courſe of inheritance, he had 
no claim to theſe Kingdoms. Whereas there 
is no ſuch thing mentioned in the oath, or 
intended by it: It does not concern it ſelf 
about Title by inheritance, but only about a 
legal Title, (which is a bar to all other Claim 
or Title whatſoever.) And we know, that our 


laws now in force have excluded the Pre- 


tender as a Papiſt, declared him to have no 
Right or Title to the Crown, and ſettled it 
upon his Majeſty and his Heirs after him be- 
ing Proteſtants. 

If then you think, That his preſent Majeſt 
has ſegally ſucceeded to the Crown of theſe 
Realms (and it is certain that it was ſettled up- 
on him by /azy, long before he had poſſeſſion of 
it) If you think him the Power that ought 
to be obey*d, and are reſolv'd accordingly, to 
pay him all dutiful allegiance and ſubmiſſion : 
You may with the ſafeſt conſcience take the 
Oath required, without having recourſe to 
any artful ſubtilties or evaſions, in a ſenſe en- 
tirely agreeable to the Tmpoſers of it. But 
if there are any, who think the preſent Go- 
vernment no true Government, but a /azwleſs 
Uſurpation; that the laws now in being are 
all Nullities and of no force, that the Alle- 
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giance required to his Majeſty is due to the 
Pretender; I will deal ſincerely with them, 
I will not endeavour to enſnare their con- 
ſciences; but do aſſure them, that they can- 
not with any good conſcience take the Oaths 
required; that it would be a groſs perjury to 
do it, which they ought not to be guilty of 
for the world, much leſs for the ſaving a part 
of their Eſtates. 
It is not my buſineſs to enter into a debate 
about Politicks, or to contend with ſome 
ozer-wiſe people about the ancient conſtitu- 
Zion of this Realm, or to ſhew how far the 
ſubjects of a /zzal and limited Monarchy 
have (from the nature of their conſtitution) 
a power to preſerve their rights and privileges 
againſt a Prince, who would fain be abſolute 
and ſubject to ao /imitation : But this I may 
declare to you freely, as a miniſter of the Goſ- 
pel of Chriſt, That if perſons in a private 
Station meddled /e/5 with Politicks, minded 
more the duties peculiar their Station, ſtudied 
to be quiet, and to do their own buſineſs ; 
they would deſerve better of Religion, of So- 
ciety, of their Families, procure more effectu- 
ally the peace of their own conſciences, nor 
would they be hamper'd and perplex'd with 
thoſe difficulties, which now ſeem to lay them 
under a neceſſity of ſuffering in their fortunes, 
or of contracting a molt grievous load of guilt, 
I would not be miſunderſtood, as if I cen- 
ſured men of fortune, capacity, and a liberal 
education, for endeayouring to acquaint hem: 
= | | r 
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ſelves with the Hiſtory and Conſitution of their 
Country; neither have I any notion, that 
ſuch an enquiry, carefully purſued and fincerely 
managed, can give them any prejudice agaialt 
the preſent Eſtabliſhment ; or any cauſe to 
ſuſpe& its foundation, as faulty and unjuſtifia- 
ble. But I think ſuch men, as have neither time 
nor capacities for ſuch enquiries, are in ſome 
meaſure to be blamed, as well as pitied; who 
forming their judgments in theſe things, upon 
principles borrowed from the libels and dil- 
courſes of meddling diſcontented men, pretend 
to be wiſer than the Legiſlature it ſelf ; run 
away with notions directly prejudicial to their 
Country's peace; and then complain of the 
meaſures that are taken to prevent the ill in- 
fluence of ſuch deſtructive principles. 

I do not ſay this, to encourage or incline 
any man to act againſt principle. For I have 
ſaid it, and muſt fay it again, That if any 
one, through party zeal, and an attachment to 
the principles of particular men, has been 
miſled to think, That his Allegiance is not 
due to his preſent Majeſty, bur to another ; 
he cannot (while he continues in this Error) 
take the Oaths without the guilt of Perjury. 
Nor would I have ſuch imagine, that the in- 
conveniences they may poſſibly lie under, if 
they do not take them, will be an excuſe for 
their taking them againſt Conſcience. This 
is an Excuſe, which can by no means become 
a Chriſtian, which even Cicero, an heathen Au- 
thor, rejeAs with ſcorn in behalf of * 
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I will leave this ſubject on your thoughts, 
with this one Obſervation. Lou ſee what 
opinion the wiſer part of mankind ever 
had of Oaths, and their obligation. Not only 
the men of old time, who lived under the 
Law ; but even they that were without Law 
with reſpect to God, were yet a Lato to them- 
ſelves in this reſpect; neither of theſe would 
admit of perjury in any caſe to be lawful, nor 
of any ſubtilties or equivocations to evade the 
force of it. What a ſcandal therefore muſt 
that be to a Chriſtian, which was held in ſuch 
abhorrence by the very Heathens ? A 
crime of that dreadful nature! that 'tis hard 
to imagine, how men, that pretend to any 
manner of principles, can endure to lie under 
the bare ſuſpicion of it. 

Next to downright irreligion and atheiſm, I 
believe nothing has contributed more thereto, 
than a raſh ole of Oaths in ordinary conver- 
fation. Men trifle ſo much with the name 
of God, and the religion of Oaths in their 
common diſcourſe, that upon more important 
occaſions it does not much affect them, nor 
raiſe in them that awe and regard, that is due 
to the ſacred nature of it, Beſides, it is to be 
feared, that perſons, who are addicted to vain 
and raſh ſwearing, do frequently in their idle 
talk and their paſhons, contract this guilt of 
perjury. For they ſay things, which they can- 
not juſtify ; threaten things, which they never 
perform; and thro” their ill habit of ſwearing, 
often clap an oath thereto; and fo, through 
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mere wantonneſs or raſhneſs, run thoughtlefly 
into the worſt of Crimes. This ſeems to be 
one great reaſon, why our Bleſſed. Lord for- 
bids ſwearing entirely in common converſation. 
For *tis obſervable, in his explanation of the 
commandments, that, having firſt recited the 
principal Crime forbidden thereby, he goes on 
to caution us againſt all ſuch other acts or ha- 
bits, which border thereupon or have any 
tendency thereto. 

But if cuſtomary ſwearing had no tendency 
towards perjury; why ſhould the ſacred name of 
God be ſo lightly or ſo raſhly uſed ? why ſhould 
that great and awful name, which ought to fill 
us with ſerious thoughts at the hearing of it, 
be pla y'd upon in our wanton mirth, and foiſted 
(like an idle word) into every ſentence. Why 
muſt God be called upon for every trifle, and 
appealed to, as a witneſs, upon the very ſlighteſt 
occaſions, and be made a party in all our vain 
and empty talk, when neither the confirma- 
tion of any truth, nor the ſatisfaction of o- 
thers require it. How can ſuch a fooliſhly 
wicked practice be ſuitable to the ſacred na- 
ture of an Oath, or to that awe and regard we 
ought to have for the divine Majeſty? How 
ill muſt it become us, as Chriſtians, who are 
required to uſe ſimplicity, and plainneſs, and 
ſincerity in all our converſation ? 

For ſhame therefore | let us avoid ſuch an 
impertinent, but pernicious vice, which has 
neither profit nor pleaſure it. It is a degree 
of contempt beyond expreſſion, to —_ ow 
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Maker for nought, and without any manner 
of occaſion to make light of his holy name. 
Let us learn, as Chriſtians, to ſpeak truth to 
one another; ier our yea be yea, and our nay 
aa; let our diſcourſe proceed from an honeſt 
heart; let it be without guile and hypocriſy, 
and then it will need no flouriſh, nor aſſevera- 
tion to recommend it. Let us live in the fear 
of God, and this will make us to have a due 
reverence to his holy name. And if upon any 
important occaſion you are required to give 
che ſecurity of an oarh, ler it be with that 
humiliry, caution, and regard to truth, which' 
becomes an abject croaturo appealing to his 
Maker, the great Searcher of hearts, as a wit- 
neſs to his ſincerity and veracity, 
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